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FROM THE NEW YORK MIRROR, 
The Lay of Gratitude, consisting of Poems. occa 
sioned by the recent visit of La Fayette to the 
United States. By Daniel Bryan. Svo. pp. 


. 


104. HL C. Carey & I Lea, Philadelphia, 

1826. 

"The late visit of General La Fayette to the 
oe il a States will ] iy be remembered as an 


ers in the history of cur country, and posterity 
will fandly revert to the 16th of August, 1824, 
as an epuch at once honourable to republican 
eratitude and glorious to its illustrious object. 
it was on that day that assembled thousands 
witnessed the landing. oa the soil he had so no- 
hiy defended, of the champion of liberty and 
the friend of Washineton. P sterily will never 





ioveet young and t Frenclanan, who 
rated his talents, his fortunes. and his ex 
erticos, fo their canse—who exposed his Ihie— 


) 
who shed his blood, that they might beeome 

happy. ‘Phey will recollect with pro- 
found emotions, so long as they remain worthy 
Wf that iberty which will be theirs by inhert- 
tance, thai the © chivalrous boy” came to the 
assis! tance of their brave ancestors in the darkest 
peric l of their stru role—th: it he linked his for- 
tune with theirs when theirs seemed almost 
hops less—-that he shared in the dangers, priva- 
tions. and sufferings of th: ut bitter struggle, nor 
quitted them for a moment, till it was consum- 
mated on the glorious field of Yorktown. ‘They 
will venerate his memory, as that of a most 
honoured parent, and contmue to refute the 
slander eirve ref yublies are alw avs ungrate ful to 
their benefactors. 

Among ‘the manifold ebullitions of grateful 
genius produced by this 1 ateresting event, the 
subject of this articie holds & conspicuous ran! 
The Lay of Gratilude comprises several poems 
and odes adapted to * occasion and the at- 
tendant cireumstances, and which appezr to 
have emanated froma i t glowing with erati- 
tude and patriotism. The first of these. which 
is entitled the Greeting.” contains filty-two 
stanzas of eight anapwstic lines. ‘This appears 
in the character of an address to General La 
Fayette, in the presence of an immense assem- 
bly convened on the plains of Yorktown, toce le- 
brate the annive rsary of the surrender, at that 
place, of the British army, under Cornwallis ; 
the glorious event which formed the cating 
scene of the American revolution. It was here 
that Fayette, afier an absence of forty years, 
met a remnant of those gallant veterans who 
had partaken with him thedangers and the tri- 
umphs of that ever-memorable day. The poet 
has, (in our opinion very judiciously.) adopted 

















the anapestic measure, as most expressive of 
the lively and playful sensations of joy and gra 
titude which must, on that occasion, have per 
vade! every bosom: for though this measure 
has heen much decried by critics of the old 
school, (who seemed to think that a dignified 
idea could never be expressed except in dull 
SRR NT :, tonsil T Moore. the 
iumbuses,) itis now, thanks to Tom Moore, the 
vehicle of every species of poem except the 
. wn . al . ’ : 
epic. ‘The Greeting commences in the tollow 
ine style: 
‘**In the name of our country, great Hero! we come 
Vo welcome thee here en this day of thy glory ; 
And we hail thee with music of cannon aod drum, 


On these plains once with battle disfigured and 


gory ¢ 
Where the flame of thy sword, and the flash of thy 
eve, 
Victory’s path through the clouds of the confi:ct 


iMumed, 
When Liberty’s banner, displaved in the sky, 
Proclaimed that her foe to discomfit was doomed 
Thy presence, hke that of some guest from above, 
Descended to minister blessings on earth, 
Enkindles the fervours of reverence and love 
Vierever the patriot emotions have birth, 
But, kere, on this glorious arena of Fame, 
Too feeble is language—our voces too faint— 
The transports that gush thro’ our breasts to pro- 
claim; 
No muse can de pi ict them—no pe neil can ps aint 
When the tempes! of Tyranny hung on our hiss 
And the peals of its vengeance our continent 
shoc k 3 
When the white robes of Freedom were dripping 
with gore, 
And she dreoped as though Hope had her bosom 
torsook— 
Thy gallant young heart, with an ardor divine, 
A devotion as pare as e’er hallowed the soul, 
Vowed to yield 1 last throb of its pulse at her 
shrine, 
Or see her the standard of triumph unrol” 








His portrait of that poetical personage so well 
known as the Guddess of Liberty, is very pretti- 
ly drawn: 

“Lo! the beautiful wood-nymph of Freedom ap 
rears ! 


Wreaths of blooming maguolia her forehead en- 


twine, 
Around her an evergreen mantle she wears, 
And her eyes with effusions of tenderness shine: 
Majestic and mild, the young Hero she meets, 
And accepts his devotion with smiles of delight ; 
His heart to her wishes responsively beats, 
And she points where her votaries sustain the 
dread fight.” 


We regret that our limits will not permit of | 


more copious extracts from this beautiful pro 
duction; but the above will serve as a specimen 
of the style, &c. of the “* Greeting.” The next 
in order is a poem of seven hundred and filty 
lines in iambic measure, and alternate rhymes, 
entitled the «* Faledictory.’ ‘This is a metrical 
version of President Adams’ address to La Fay- 
ette, and the veteran’s reply. The following ex- 
tract is all we have room for: 
‘*When Pleasure’s brightest lures around thee 
pressed, 
And wealth. and youth, and titled rank, conspired 
To yield their potent charm’s augmented zest, 
A holier cause thy generous bosom fired— 
The cause of Freedom in a foreign | and! ! 
For this, from courtly pomp, and home's loved 
charms, we 


From scenes entwined by childhood meereet ery ban:| 
And froma blooming wife’s enrapturing arms : 
| Thy spirit bore thee, ere thy manhood’ 8 pri ime, 
To aid our father’s in this distant clime. 
| 
| 


No wild, delusive hopes—no sordid aim— 
Thy gallant, calm, reflecting $011 1 impellec 
| Its patient zeal was fed by virtue’s flame, 
Which thro’ conflicting storms her powers up 
| held— 
| That flame no glooms e’er damped, no_ perils 
} quenched ; 
When Death’s dark banner waved o’er fields of 
bleed, 
And veteran hosts before his vengeance blenched, 
Its rad ance streamed along the battle flood 
And fhighti ng t hee to victory’s honored goul, 
Cc onsigne -d thy name to glory’s deathless roll.’ 


’ 


Next follows an Ode on La Favette’s depar 
ture, reple ‘te with pathos, feeling. and sentiment 
This is sneceeded by another called the Birth 
day of .La I ay and several smaller pieces 
of ‘equal mer ‘ 

Asa poet, we feel no hesitation in pronounce 
ing Mr. Bryan respectable, and above mediocri 
| tv. In some instances be soars to excellence. 
The volume under consideration will add seve 
ral “sprigs of laurel” to the literary chaplet of 
Columbia. We know not the age, character, 
pretensions, or expectations, of the author; but 
we would warmly recommend a perusal of this 
volume to his fellow-countrymen. If he is a 
young man, fame aad emolument may be at 
tained by study and perseverance: for though 
he now writes well, there is much room for im 
provement: and we cannot conscientiously con 
clude this article without pointing out some of 
his defects. 

In the first place his verses are often defective 
in rythm; and in the second place, he is in the 
| habit of taking unwarrantable liberties in nuwm- 
ber and quantity, ‘These defects are more mani 
fest in the ** Greeting” than in any other poem 
in the book, and for this plain reason: of all 
poetic feet, an anapest is the most unsocial; 
that is. a member of no other family, daclyls ex 
cepted, can possibly be introduced among them 
without interrupting their domestic harmony 
Bat Mr. Bryan, in almost every stanza of the 
Greeting, has lugged in whole sets of heavy 
spondecs, each of which, like a turnpike gate, 
puts a full stop to the play ful canlering of his 
Pegasus. For instance: 


%° 


** Colombia ! be-Aold here the champion, whose vow 

“© The extatic endearments of wedloch’s «weet bonds,” 

“And death’s giant arin through the dark thunder 
ing cloud,” 

oe He seeks th is hig I h ou o'er ocenay’ d wa) No vied 


**So his, through our armies breathed tran port and 








“ How mature loo the honours that b/ d round 
thy h coniel 
lc t no trophies of countries laid ieaste,” 
| 4 th une of love and warm couches of down,” 
sé and for her-the last drop of his / fe blood te spill, ’ 
‘*Asagain ye behold these WM trious plains,” &e. 
*¢ And arms is ai , mawfularray,” &e. 

Pot a still more elaring fault is his defect in 
naonber, by introdneing more syllabies, and even 
more fect, than the harmony of the measure will 
adunit. for instance, the pure Aaapaestic men 


sure consis’s of lines of twelve syllables, or for 





‘ bf apae sfs— 


- ‘7 Voss ow aa: .* * . ee - or > 
© As it gal-lons along wiih a frol-icsome speed 





feel ; (hat is, every lime shouid consist of four 















But this rule is often violated in the poem be- 
fore us. The following lines are offered as speci- 
mens: 


* This soldier of freedom did more than e’er Cesar | 


could do.’ 
Here are five complete feet, or fifteen syllables, 
which renders its movement as awkward as that 
of our celebrated racer, Eclipse, would be, were 
he encumbered with an additional leg and foot. 
‘Take the following: 
‘And pwans superna! the songs of the jubilee swell.’ 
Here’s another five-footed monster: and several 
more might be adduced. In each of the follow- 
ing lines there is an inaplied illipsis which in- 
jures the pronunciation of the words in ilalies ; 
and without it the harmony of the verse ts des 
troyed § 
‘ Let tyrants, whose titles to reverence and fame.’ 
‘fence, with bosoms overflowing with reverence 
and love.’ 
© On thy venerable form with extatic delight.’ 
‘No ambitious or venal adventurer was he.’ 
And many others. 

In the following lines there is a deficiency in 
number; forthe syllables power, flower, &c. are 
of precisely the same quantity as the words 
hour and flour, which are certainly monosyllables, 
if there be any in the language: 

* By duty’s all powerfud impetus driven.’ 
‘ Herforests of bloom into bowers of glee.’ 

But notwithstanding all these minor defects, 
we assure the reader that tue stock of American 
literature has received a valuable acquisition in 
the Lay of Gratitude ; and we shall anxiously 
look to the same source for a further justifica- 
tion of the assurance. : 





FROM THE NEW FORK MIRKOR, 

We publish the following well written letter from 
Mr. Bryan, with this single remark :—- tivo 
wrongs do not make one right.” 

ALEXANDRIA, D.C. ocr. 6, 1826, 
Mr. Morris—I have seen and am exceed 
ingly gratified with your complimentary no- 
tice of my Lay of Gratitude. Praise is gene- 
rally so sparingly awarded to the writers of 

American poetry, that it cannot be otherwise 

thanretfreshing to the thirsty spirit coming from 

almost any quarter; but, when it flows through 

a channel so pure and respectable as that of 

the New-York Mirror, it is extremely sweet and 

invigorating. [am not at all disposed to doubt 
that, taking my little volume altogether, you 
have honored it with fall as large a portion of 
that rare and agreeable commodity as it merits 
Tam not, therefore, going to enter upona formal 
vindication of this bantling of my muse, from 
the blemishes which you ascribe toit in that ar 
ticle. For viewing it, as | presume I do, with 
all the fond partiality of a parent’s eye, some 
of these are, nevertheless, palpable to myself. 

Bat, as it is the nature of erring man, to extenu- 

ate his obliqnities, by showing that they are 

sanctioned by the examples of splendid and 
distinguished individuals, | wish to prove that 
if | have been guilty of violating the canons of 
good taste, or established principles, that I have 
been walking in the footsteps of the most bril 

liant poets of the past and present age, and that, 
in those very lines which have heen regarded as 
peculiarly expressive and beautiful, they have 
been guilty of the sins imputed to my humble 

verse. The charge in which I propose to im- 

plicate my superiers is that of mingling spondees 

with Anapestic verse, if that charge has been 
established upon me. The following are the 


Jines quoted, to convict me of this allegation : 
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Columbia! be-hold here the champion, whose vow, kc. 

The extatic endearment of wedlock’s sweet bonds, &c. 

And death’s giant arm through the dark thundering 
cloud, &e. 

He secks this high honor o’er ocean’s dark flood, &. 

So his, through our armies breathed transport and 
joy, &e. 

How suature foo the honors that bloomed round thy 
youth, &e. 


They exhibit no trophies of countries laid waste,&c. | 


The bosom of love and warm couches of down, &c. 
And for her the fast drop of his life blood to spill, Ke. 
As again ye behold these iMustrious plains, kc. 

And army meefs army, in awful array, Xc. 

The subjoined extracts, although thousands of 
others equally in point might be adduced, will be 
amply sullicient for my present purpose. 

Our Cumberland’s sweet-bread its place shall obtain ; 

Our Garrick’s a salad, for in him we see— 

Hlere waiter, more wine, let me sit while Vm able— 

Here lies the good Dean re-united to earth— 

Who mired reason with pleasure and wisdom with 
mirth— 


Though fraught with adl learning yet straining his , 


throat 
To persuade Tommy Townsend to lend him a vote. 
[| GoLpsMITa. 
Roll on thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue— 
But man’s fuided glory what change shall renew— 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance and glittering with 
dew— 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn— 
O when shall day dawn on the night of the grave ! 
See truth love and mercy in triumph descending— 


On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are |! 


blending. {Beatrir, 
But what were his arguments few people know— 
For the court did not think they were equally wise— 
So his lordship decreed with a grave solemn face. 
{[Cowerr, 


Thy foreign dominions ke wild graftings shoot— 

They weighed down thy trunk, they will tear up thy 
root— 

The world was great Cxsar’s, &c. 

Bears, wolves, and sea-monsiers, they rushed from 
ther den— 

The shark hears their shrieks, and ascending to day ; 

For wide and more wide o'er the sun-beam/ng zone— 

Beneath his broud footsteps the Ganges is dry — 

Love led the wild hordes in his flower-woven bands. 

{| MONTGOMERY, 


No more by sweet T'e'va Cadwallan shall rave, 

And mix bis wild nofes with the wrld-dashing ware, 

Thy sous, Dinas Encdinn, may march in their pride, 

And chase the proud Sa.ron trom Prestatyn’s side ; 

And ol, Dinas Emlinn, tiuy dsughter’s so fair, 

Who heure the white boxom.and wave the dark hair; 

And thou whose faint warbl ngs my weakness can 

tell, 

Farewell my loved harp ! my last treasure, farewell ! 

[Sin Warrier Scorr. 


Now, fur, far behind him, the green waters glide— 
Tis the lightaing’s red flame puinting hell on the 
sky— 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a-wreck ; 
Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell. 
{DimMond, 


That shrank at the firs? touch of Liberty’s war— 

Fill, fill up their wide sunny waters, ye sails— 

From each slave mart of Liurope and poison their 
shore— 

Then blame not the bard, if in pleasure’s soft dream; 

Wert thou all that 1 wish thee, grea/, glorious, and 
ree, 

First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea, 

W hose Aearts like the young of the desert-bird’s nest, 

Drink love in each life-drop that flows from thy 
breast. (Vom Moons. 

In Z:fe’s morning march, when my bosem was young, 

I beard my own mountain oats bleating als f}— 





And kuew thesweel sirain that the cern-reapers sung, | 


From my home, and my weeping friends never te 


part— 

Our bugles sang truce for the night-cloud had 
l: wer’d, 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpow- 
ered. {CAMPBELL, 


These are a few among the innumerable ex- 
amples which might be cited from the best wri 
ters of Anapaestic verse, to show that they do 
not confine themselves to the regular alterna 
tion of the long and short syllables, —~ ~ — 
technically forming this species of measure. And 
these are sufficient to prove, that, if I have err 
edin this particdlar, [have had very respect) 
ble associates in my aberrations, Yet I do not 
offer this fact as an argument in justification of 
the practice in question. Hit be wrong, names 
and numbers cannot sanctify it. [ had been 
taught to believe, that in these cases of varia 
tion in the quantity belonging to any particular 
species of verse, much depended on the mauner 
of reading it; on the viva voce regulation of the 
accent and pauses; and that the diversity of 
sentiment pertaining to different passages, re 
quired a corresponding change in the march of 
the measure, and that this might take place in 
the Anapaestic as well as in the fambic, with- 
out an entire departure from its general charac 
teristics; the sense of some passages being 
adapted to a measure rapid and sprightly, while 
that of others demanded a measure more tardy 
and majestic ; thus avoiding 4 Weariscme mono 
tony, as well as a discordance between the 
sound and sentiment; ana what Hughes ip his 
‘Notes for an Essay on the Harmony of Verse,’ 
calls ‘a kind of jig movement, such as would 
be produced by a frequent repetition of lines 
like this— 

When I sigh to my Phyllis, and gaze on her eyes. 

Sut I listen to eriticism on this subject with 
great deference, and hope to profit by it. I 
might attempt to justify, by quotations from 
standard poets, the use of the words * pow-ei 
bow-ers, rev'rence, ven rable, &e. as they stand 
in the Greeting» bat if T have availed myself o/ 
the authority of precedent to use them, I do it 
under a conviction that they detract somewhat 
trom the fullness and melody of the verse inte 
which they are thus introduced, and I would, 
therefore, rather bow to the correctness of your 
criticism on this point than aim at its refuta 
tion You have clearly convicted me of baving, 
upon more than one occasion, exhibited myself 
blundering upon the slippery sides of Parnassus. 
mounted on a ‘five-footed monster” This, t 
confess, is an awkward situation to appear in, 
and I promise, that when [hereafter journey on 
the sacred mount, L will, instead of keeping my 
eyes, block-head like, always gazing upwards. 
and straining their vision in efforts to explor 
star-crowned heights, take special care to see 
that | am safely seated upon Pegasus, the poet's 
legitimate quadruped, lest | may again, as in 
the present case, find myself, by an unlucky 
blunder, thrown into the gioom that surveunds 
its base, at the very moment that I imagine 
myself near its glittering summit 

Tendering you thanks for your lenient, good 
humoéred censure, as well as for your liberal 
eulogy, and wishing your interesiing journal the 
ample patronage to which ifs merits entitle it, 
fam, your very respectful and obliged fellow 
citizen, DANIEL BRYAN 


—o—— 





That truth outlives falsehood, was a saying of the 
great Napoleon. We add, and many a bleeding 
haar naa he » > 4) . oa 
heart has been healed by the survivor. 

{ Boston Spectator. 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





We have devoted a considerable portion of this | 


number to a Review of, and extracts from, * THE 
Lay or Gaatitupg,” a poem by an American Bard, 
Dasiet Barras, Esq. Our critics are so fastidious 


in their conduct towards native merit, and the pub- 


lic taste seems to have been so long susceptible of | 


gratification only from foreign sources, that the 
amiable author may consider himself somewhat for- 
tunate to have even common justice meted out to 
him. The critic in this case, however, has been 
compelled to admit the manifold beauties of the 
work, and the reading public may feel confident 
of a large share of gratification from its perusal — 
The pleasant manner, too, in which the author has 
borne the unfavorable parts of t 


he 


criticism, is no 
mall evidence of his good disposition as ll as 
sMau evidence of his good disposition as weil as 
} 
s 


good sense, and will entitle the future efforts of his 
muse to the most favorable reception by the unpre- 
jadiced and candid. He has a further and stronger 
claim upon the gratitude and patronage of the Ame- 
rican people, in the late generous exertion of his 
talents for the relief of a suffering bard. He pos- 
sesses not merely a harmony of thought, but his 
soul harmonizes with the noblest feelings of human 
nature. And although we do not lay claim to the 
possession of critical acuteness upon such points, 
yet we unhesitatingly agree with the Reviewer, 
**that the stock of American literature has received 
a valuable acquisition in the Lay of Gratitude.” 
—S ee 
SELECTIONS. 

fection ——the same sweet sensations that 
glow through the closer ties of socicty, which pant 
inthe bosom of the husband and the father, per- 
vade, hkewise, the whole mass of being, and though 
weakerin proportion to the distance of propinquity, 
yet he cannot be called wretched, who receives or 
communicates the smallest portion of their influ- 
ence. From the impassioned feelings of the mo- 
ther, to him who stands joyless on the verge of 
£ 


apathy, the tide of affection flowsin a long and 


devious course. Clear, full, and vehement, it de- 
scends inte the vale of life, where, after a short 
time, becoming tranquil and serene, it separates 


mit 





o many branches; and these, arsin dividing, 
wander into a thousand ms, dispeusing as they 


tnove along’, the sweets of heaith and happiness. 
li the habit of ft 


alsehood be once contracted, the 


whole moral system is immediately endangered. 





From the London Lady's Moath!y Magazine. 
DRESS. 
Female habilime: 


he 


its have long been remarkable 
tor the delicacy of their texture: but it does not ap- 
pear that economy is consulted with respect to price; 
forthe robe, or even the veil, ofa fashionable lady, 
ig more costly than a whole suit of the plain kind. 
it must be an universal passion, which causes our 
1 


ovely women to risk their health and reputation, by 


appearing in the public streets and theatres in a garb 
similar to that worn by demirips or actresses 

The sudden change from such warm habits to 
their hght and almost transparent drapery, is no 
proof that propriety and fashion go hand in hand. 


Some advocate for modish variety may ¢xclaim,— 


{ ed. 


‘This cynic is equally displeased with a thin or 
warm dress ; and satirises the fashions, rather from 
a desire to vent his spleen, than to correct impro- 
priety.”” The female habit, however, ought neither 
to be so light as to give the wearer the appearance 
of a paper kite, subject to be carried away by every 
gust; nor so warm as to remind us of the climate 
of Russia or Lapland. 

Simplicity of dress, is, ike modesty of manners, 
the handmaid of grace. Gorgeous ornaments dis- 
tract the imagination of the observer; and the wearer, 
like the silk-worm, is hid amid her own magnifi- 
cence. But a decent garb, adjusted to the elegant 
contour of the female form, concealing those beau- 
lies that would obtrusively force themselves upon 
our observation, and harmonizing with a virtuous 
mind; this is the dress that we should recommend 
to the fairsex , and-which, combined with a modest 
demeanour, is more attractive than the cestus of 
Venus! can render even beauty more amiable, im- 
press the idea of angelic perfection and innocence 
on the mind of the beholder, and compel us toadore 
virtue thus personified in woman ! 





A reasonable wife ought not only to seek in her 
frugality and industry to avoid the shame and injus- 
tice that attach to a prodigal and ruinous conduct ; 
but her true motive in retrenciing superfluous ex- 
penses should be,to enable her to perform more libe- 
rally what good breeding, friendship, or charity, may 
require. ft is good order and regularity in the 
whole household, not sordid parsimony in trifles, 
which bring in great profit. { Cath. Miscel 





HYMENEAL RECORD. 
= = = ——— 
FROM THE NEW-YORK STATESMAN, 
MARRIAGE OF A DEAF AND DUMB PERSON. 


On Monday evening. the 18th ultimo, I wit 
nessed a ceremony which to me was very inter- 
esting, on account of one of the persons enzag- 
‘This person was the beautiful and attract- 
ing Miss Mary E. Rose, who is deaf and dumb, 
and who on that evening was married to Mr. D. 


i C. Mitchell, in the Rutgers street Church, by 


the Rev. Dr. M Auley. 

‘The ceremony, though short, was imposing, 
and was performed before a crowded meeting 
of friends and strangers to the parties, attract 
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reeable woman. She has been about seven 










































ag 
years in the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


the latter part of the time as an assi8tant teac!) 
er. Her husband is engaged as principal teache: 
in the Central School for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Canajoharie, in Montgomery county, of this 
state, whither the new married couple, we un 
derstand, will shortly proceed. May happiness 
smile on their union, and success attend thei 
labors in giving instruction to the unenlightened 
deaf mutes. This is the second female mute 
who has been instructed in New York, and 
married to a gentleman who can hear and speak 

I cannot close these remarks without observ 
ing that this marriage presents an instance of 
the moral sublime. Buta few years ago deaf 
mutes were in a state of ignorance and debase 
ment, without the prospect of relicf Several 
are now in suecesstul and useful activity, and a 
number of deaf and dumb persons have already 
been instructed and restored to society and to 
usefulness. The cloud which enveloped thei: 
mental faculties has been removed, and i 
lights of science, reason, morality, and religio 
now shine upon those who were before in a siat: 
of impenetrable darkness. 





MISS ROTHSCHILD’S MARRIAGE. 
At an early hour on Monday morning, Stanford 
Hill, the country residence of N. M. Rothschild 
Esq. was in a great state of bustle, and most of its 





ed by the novelty of the scene, and the circum- | 


stance of one of them being a mute. The par- 
ties took their station in the middle aisle of the 
church. Dr. M’Auley commenced by making 
a Very Hnpressive and appropriate prayer. He 
then, addressing the groom, gave the usual 
charge, and repeated to him the words of the 
marriage covenant, to which Mr. Mitchell sig- 
nified his consent. He then stated that Miss 
Rose was a mute, the covenant had been writ- 
ten out in full aid explained to her, and that 
she clearly comprehended it. [twas aceord- 
ingly handed to her: she read it with delibera- 
tion, intimated, with signs, that she understood 
it, and consented. Dr. M Auley presented a 
pen and ink, and she subseribed the covenant, 
when the same was done by Mr Mitchell. The 
minister pronounced them husband and wife, 
and concluded with a praver. The marriage 
certificate was handed to Mr. Rose, the father 
of the bride; and the covenant, after having 
been subscribed as witnesses by a dozen or 
more persons, was delivered to the Directors of 
the Lnstitution for the Deaf and Dumb in this 
city, ia which Miss Rose had been educated. 

he late Mocs Rose, now Mrs. Mitchell. 
almost 19 years oid, an exquisitely beautiful and 


is 






















































inhabitants were on the gui vive, waiting the ap- ? : 
proaching hour when Hymen was to tie the knot of 
a son and daughter of the house of Judah, whos . “ 
wealthy parents have provided them with 2 prince}s 
dowry. The company, being very select, consist , iy 
ing only of the relatives and family, began to assem = 1 
ble at an early hour. Previous to the marriage cere- | 
mony, which took place about two o’clock, the \y ; 
High Priest, Dr. Herschel, arrived in one of Mr | . 
Rothschild’s carriages, attended by his Secretary be 
and Reader to the Synagogue. The High Priest i 
was entirely clad in silk robes, and had a most reve* 
rend appearance. On his entering the grand saloon, 
the signal was given for the new and splendid cano 
py of crimson velvet gold to be brought forward, 
under which the solemn ceremony tock place.— 
When finished, a suit of clegant and splendid rooms 
were thrown open, and the whole of the company 
sat down to a most sumptuous fe/eu after whicl 
dancing commenced, assisted by a band of music « 
the first order. ‘The bride was most eleganily dress 
ed in white satin, with the richest Brussels lac and ‘ 
a great profusion of diamonds. Most of the oth . 
ladies also wore white satin with plumes of feathers te 
and diamonds. About six o’clock, the 1 an 
bridegroom left their friends, and set off in a ca 
riage and four to the country, where they will re 
main for a few davs. ‘The dancing: finished about 
eight o’clock, when the whok wmpany sat down 
to a most splendid dinner of all the delicacies of the 
season, after which ca r avai comm 
which was kept up until an early hour on ‘Puesday 
morning. Only three or tour strangers, intimate 
friends of Mr. Rothschild, were 1 nt 

Prince Metternich dined with the Baron A. 
Rothschild, (one of the J a bar . ' 
fort on the 8th September. ‘There were a! 
the Russian Ambassador, the whole cf 1 lo 
matists of the German diet, Barons Betlimai {J 


G. Gontard, the greater part of th: 


Jaulint ss. 








gomastet, and the priucip 











VARIETY. 
—It is agreeable to obse 


et Pine hou 


dutterentiy modern writers and the inspired 











thor of the Proverbs, describe a fine wooin. 
‘The former contive their pratses chiefly to per 
}charms end eraamental accomplishments 

ile the latter cclebrates only the virtue a 


solatanuly anda useful mem 
TV is perfectly aequaimted 


ne one 


mes ot » i! yey 


unable muster 
r of soctets 
with all the fashionable langn 
the other opens her mouth with wisdom, and ts 


rhectly ae qu rinfed with all the uses of the nee 





e, distally and the loom. “Phe business of the 
mie ts pleasure—the pleasure of the other ts 
busines Phe one is admired abroad ; the 
theratbome. * Fler children rise up and call 


-her husband also praiseth her 
name in the world equal to this: 
a note in music balfso deliwhtiul as 


Phere is no 


ior us there 

be respectful language with which the gratefcl 
per| 
nsible and affectionate mother. 


moor daughter wtuates the memory of a 


Alphouzo, king of Arragon, went one day 
his courtiers to see some trink 
ets at a jeweller Hie had scarcely teft the 
“hy a0 whe n th: pow' lhe I hi ° tened ; 
compliining thata very valuable diamond had 
been abstracted hy one of the party. 


ith several ot 


aiter hina, 
‘The king 
returned to the shop,and ordered a large vessel 
fulPof bran to be brought : he then desired each 


yerson to plunge his hand closed into the ves 
I, and to withdraw tt opens he 
sample. When every 
ordered the jeweller to empty the vase upon 
By this means the diamond was 


hte 


himself set 


€ me had pat in his hand, 
li 
the table : 
recovered, and no one was disgraced 

When Constantine was chosen Eniperor, } 
found several Christians in office, and he issued 
an edict requiring them to renounce their faith, 
Sor quit their places. Most of them gave up their 
ices, to preserve their consciences—but some 
eringed and renounced christianity. SWhen the 
Emperor had thus made full proof of their a 
position and character, he removed all w 
thus basely complied with his supposed wishes, 
and retamed the saying ** that those 
who would desert or deny their divine master, 
would desert him, and were not worthy of his 





is 
ho 


others 


contidence.”’ 





rary ‘story furnishes a coincidence « 


' less remarkable than the recent ones in the 


t nited States. Sh t } 


ikspeare and Cervantes died on 


) ‘ 
mci 


the same day, April 23, 1616, the former in aff 


circumstances; the latter in extreme poverty :-— 


Shakspeare died at his own Stratford upon Avon, 


d was buried in the chancel of the Great Church 





there. Underneath a bust of him, placed in the 
the following characteristic and 
Accord- 


‘tt so to fright- 


wall, was inscribed 
appalling epitaph, composed by himself. 
ing to Mr. Irv ing, it has had the eff 
that they have never 


tue 


en the patrons of dead poets, 
ventured to translate his remains to Corner of 
Westminster Abbey. 

ood friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbear, 

Vo dig the dust enclused here ; 

Bless’d be the man who spares these stones, 
And curs’d is he who moves my bones. 








Cervantes was less fortunate after, as well as 
before death. His grave is confounded with those 
of others, and no one can now distinguish the spot, 
whe 
Don Quixolie. 


peare’s birth-day. 





Phe 23d of April was also Shaks- 


e it should be written, Here lies the Author of 


LADIES GARLAND. 


Comp 


iddressed by a gentleman much older than her- 





Delicat ment.—A young lady being 


sell, observed to him, the only objection she had 

to an union with him, was the probability of his 

dying before her, and leaving her to feel the 
‘ Ty ' 


hood. he made 
the following ingenious and delicate complimen 


sorrows of widow which 
tary reply:— Blessed is the man that bath « 
virtuous wife, for the number of his days shall 
be doubled.” 

Five Offers. —*W hevetore dinna ye get I, 
old maid.—* Who shall l 
‘Wha’ ll ve ha” returned the 
° Do 


married,’ 


suidl a Scotchman to an 


have’ re plied she. 


Scotchman, ‘wha but Jamie Jimmerson 


you think,’ said she, ‘that Pil marry that old wi 


offers before, and all 


had five 


cee | 


dower, when I’v« 


from the ministers ew!” rejoined thle Scot 


man. *Ye’re worse than Peter, he only denied 
his master three times, and ye denied yours five 
times! hovt awa’ —_ : 

Cine s wor awa woman, vo re wors i anoan 


fidel V—[ Berkshire 2 


RAP ES OE Oe Le 


POETRY. 


eae 


FOR THE GARLAND, 
Gj} vdlown the stream of life 
ian onward fleets his rapid way— 
Care and vexation, torl ar t 
O’er all his hours extend their sway 
SLranee, heterog i us Mmass— 


Poor, wretched pil Tus ¢ fan hour! 
Like dew-drops which begemthe grass, 


Or dust upon the fading 


We ream cr 
Tn histle 


ss apathy of 





Nor dream that ple sure’s transient reign, 
With all youtl’s hopes can e’er depart. 
Yet youth’s h hit Visi ys oon 4! lost, 
Hope’s early blossem’s quickest fade ; 
\s o’er time’s ocean, tempest-tost, 
Experience flings her trying shade. 
In that blest season all are tovs- 
The heart to love 1 raptur irms— 
Anticipation’s gilded toys 
Seem to dety mis(ortune’s storms, 
Then too we } Nter hours, 


For manhood’s calm and sober prime 


But manhood sees th roseate bowers 
Wither beneath the ti of tit 
Soon disappointme: Vs chilling bhght 
Speaks a stern lesson to the heart 
Ana tells that visions, once so bright, 
May fade, may darken, aad depart. 
Yes—may depart, and leave no trac 
Of hopes which prom Lor » fair—- 
Mav shew fond friendship’s sunny 
O’erclouded with a scowling glare. 


Mav tell of love’s deceitful dream 
May tell of lost affection’ sighs-— 
Mav mark the scolding tear 
As fancy bids past phantoms ri 





tat streams, 


Oh, then remembrance, busy power 
Rekindling chil?d affection’s shrin 
Wakes to the heart the rapt’rous hour, 
When Anna’s plighted faith was 
But 
As mem’ry winds her rapid way — 
Mark how thy Anns’s love’s estrang’d, 
From Mammon’s cold, unfeeling sway. 


tuine. 
os 7) 
ing’, 


soon, to00 soon, the scene isc 


Some wealthier coxcomb, stupid, dull, 
Bows to the mercenary fuir— 

And straight her vows, forgotten all, 
Are given to the empty air. 





Young Edwin once the best of friends, 


Lo 


Wii 


His friendship and his faith de 


Then what is life, tl 


When fortune’s an 
, : 


} 
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! 
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n adversity ac 


i 
ew 
eri 
scel 3 
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it We SOL 


ad 





such dread torebodu gs at its loss P 


There’ 








, 
Ss treachery—there 

















In pleasure’s bowl that spas 
As stiii-rays in the evening sky, 


O’er storm clouds throw a gol 


Go, go, al fashion’s call— 


9 


Where fortune’s tra 
And twine the festive coronal, 
The wreath of pleasure twine-— 
But when the world deceives, 
And sad..ess clouds thy brow, 


Come rest thee, on the heart that gtieves, 


To think of part: 


in 


° 


ppings 


now. 





s tre 
1- 
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, 
len lig 
ine- 


Its early hopes we woo with zeal— 
They flee our grasp, and leave but- 
Serr. 182 OCTAVIA 

FOR THE LADIES GARLAND. 
rO ELIZA. 
We met, alas, too soon to part ; 

But live in hope to mect again ; 
I press’d thee to my throbbing hear 

And fondly tho’t Linust rematn 
Oh, Lihave lov’d thee, lov’d thee truc, 
‘hro’ years of joy and sorrow too, 

Now tar removed from thee, | moan 

O’er pleasure fled, perhaps forever ; 
But can that make: cK to burn 

With ] for the No, nevei vel 
Tlove thee, lovchest of thy kind, 
Llove thy gentle heart and mind. 

Task somet uven restore 

My sweet —— 

Say will nv sovr vss i o’er, 

And she ye Thi lsat hh ter harms 
Hope whispers, & \ cil up thy hear 
You yet shall nie ) more to purt.” 
Heaven send the happy, happy day, 

When hope’s] reton true shall be— 
Then cankering care Vi drive away, 

And lve for Heaven, and love znd thee 
Then will f press thee to my beat, 

And never from Eliza part. I. 
Frederick, Md. Nov. 4, 182 
Phe smiling sky i if 
‘he earth ts fair \ . 
There comes no night, there falls no blie 
On childhood’s blissful hours ;— 
Then pray—Heaven sees no sight so fair 
As happy childhood bowed in pray 
The su:nmer dew, t! inbow’s hue, 
Are pu ind doy \ 
And youth hath dreams as lovely tc 
As pure imagu y - ¥ 
They pass away, thoy pass away ; 
What charm can stay them’ Kneeland] 
Phen comes the time of busy schemes, 
And imanit t rhame 3 
His morn ng thoughis, his miduieht drean 
Are wealth, and power an 1 fam 
Heaven bh s them not—one humbie pia 
Would bea better 7 port there. 
Age, thou rt wint cold and drear, 
Without thc hope f spi ng 
Phy streneth is go thy life is ry 
Ther 3 wit ME 5 
And h has nothing worth tt . 
Yet pray,—tor heaven is won | pray 
——— 
She world has many wiles, 
Go, taste he sures, LO— 
Many have gone ia rosy smil 
Who soon: vned in wo— 





s were thine-— 
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